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himsdf. But in Lamia he does what Wordsworth was too fond
of doing, and views intellectual inquiry as a form of degenerate
"prying", destructive of beauty.
Do not all charms fly
At the mere touch of cold philosophy?
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven:
We know her woof, her texture; she is given
In the dull catalogue of common things.
Philosophy will clip an angel's wings,
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. . . .
We might think, or at least hope, that in writing this Keats was
not serious; only that a note which Mr, Buxton Forman
appends gives ground for thinking this is not so. And, indeed,
the point of the poem is an opposition between Beauty and
Thought in which Thought is represented as a destroying
agency. And, if we believe that Keats in Lamia is serious, this
is foolish and regrettable, and not in consonance with the sanity
of Keats' general attitude. Indeed, it is difficult not to feel, in
the reading of the poem, that fine as it is in many respects, as a
whole it suffers from uncertainty of intention. And in this
respect at least it is inferior to Endymon, the central idea of
which is clear, even if, in the working out of some aspects of
it, it is obscure. In Lamia, on the other hand, the poetry
throughout is clear and sharp, the central idea obscure, if indeed
there is one at all. But to return to what Keats says of philosophy
and science in Lama, we may contrast with so sentimental and
thoughtless a view a passage in the letters where he writes
Were I to study physic . . . again, I feel it would not make
the least difference in my Poetry; when the mind is in its infancy
a Bias is in reality a Bias, but when we have acquired more strength,
a Bias becomes no Bias. Every department of Knowledge we see
excellent and calculated towards a great whole. . . .
Again, Lamia is reminiscent of Endymion in certain respects.
When Lamia first appears to Lycius lost in fantasy
where reason fades
In the calm'd twilight of Platonic shades,